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M»te *££$■'# I?J*tieneAp.4:was/ tl^n^-oxen after oxert™ 
p^secl wfth^^ Qhj thought I, if I 

could but infuse a lktle spirit into thp^e dull animals I never 
remembering that, if they had gone at the smart trqtl 
wished, in all, probability they would have upset all 
the preparations. It was nearly half ah ho ur^ if not more, 
before the car appeared ^at last we were rewarded for our 
patience. The first arbour Represented 'a printing-press, 
at which the printers were hard; at work, though we 
could see a sly smile on the lips of the young workmen, 
A grown-up person Was hi every arbour, to prevent the 
children from getting into mischief. We also heard 
music at a distance ; this proceeded from the temple pf 
the god : but I must describe each in its turn. In the next 
arbour we saw a set of tailors working hard, andjaiighirigy 
exhibiting coats, &c. I now was fully satisfied that the 
oxen went at a wise pace : had they gone quickly, the 
spectators would not have seen half the sight. Then 
came a milliner's shop ; what pretty bonnets and caps 
were exhibited there 1 —Then a dress-maker's. An inn/ 
with all the bustle that there is generally in such a place. 
Now a shop of artificial flowers sold by. little fairies, who 
looked more lovely than their flqwers. After them came 
shoemakers^ At last we obtained a full view of |he cen- 
tre arbour, it was spacious and beautifully set otit, not 
gaudy, though there was enough to make it so s if it had 
not. been arranged with good taste. On aheap of moss 
in the middle of the arbour a rlne new barrel was laid, 
and one of the prettiest children I have ever seen was 
sitting on it, holding a silver cup in one hand, and a 
thyrsus in the other. His head was crowned by a chap* 
let of roses and ivy. You never saw a happier face than 
that child's. A band was stationed at the back of the 
arbour, and in front a dozen children, holding each other 
by the baud, formed a choir. We had heard the music 
at a distance, and, therefore, were not sorry when the 
band stopped to allow the children to s}ng» In fancy, I 
still hear those sweet and innocent voices. The song was 
very pretty, but I do not remember the words now ; they 
were in praise of Spring, and set to a very beautiful Swiss 
air. The burden of the song is the only thing I recollect 
of it * it was this : c Violette ! violette ! reviens dans 
nos hameaux.'* Next came a glover; you know that the 
best gloves we wear now r come from Fleurier, a village of 
Switzerland. Then came a weaver ; and, if he had 
worked hard, the noise of his loom would not have been 
a very good accompaniment to the music. Next came 
the carpenter \ some little girls were employed in gather- 
ing some shavings, &c. After came a basket-maker, and 
the baskets were all beautiful. The two last arbours 
contained a baker and a butcher. Now, do not you think 
that the oxen, though there were so many of them, had 
something to do to drag all this number of persons and 
things ? When the car had passed our town, it was 
taken to two other small villages near ; and at six o'clock, 
the oxen were unyoked, and all the children and their 
parents flocked to the Hotel de Ville, where all sorts of 
refreshments had been prepared. The evening ended 
in a ball. Every thing had gone off in the most delight- 
ful manner I The weather had been fine ; the children 
good ; and I never heard, afterwards, any one complain 
of any thing that happened on that day; there were no 
"Ifs" or " Buts n — -every body was satisfied* 

'* You see, my dear, that the children of Switzerland 
are not without their amusements in winter, and that the 
cold weather is no interrupter of pleasure* God has so 
wisely ordered all things^ that there is not a country 
which does not possess advantages to counterbalance its 
disadvantages ; and it is seldom, that you will see any; 
human being prefer another country to his own ; and who 
is not convinced that his native land is by far superior to 
every other, 

" And now, good night, my dearest ; and never &>rget 
to thank God m your prayers for the many blessings 
which I am sure you value doubly*, because of the power 
you possess of sharing them with others I'* 

From the poetry we select the following f which a* 

* Yiolet ! violet ! return to ovvr hamlet?, 



though nok *n ver# good keeping witfe ;the g&Wl :#** 
raefcer of a juvenile work, will, we are sure, fee deemed a 
goocl specimen by the generality of our readers, 

TO woman. 
■By Charles Swain. 

Safest thou, Man's love will die 

Fickle and changing I.. 
Like the gay butterfly, : 

Evermore ranging; 
; Light as a summer brook 
Sighing and flirting ; ; 
'.-■:■■ Still for the first sweet look 
Some heart deserting ? 

Sayest thou, he'll seek lovers rose. 

Only to blight it? 
Woo^tiilaffectioh glows, 

Then coldly slight it ; 
Bid tjie bright hue? decay, 

Once proud to cherish ; 
Watch them fade day by day, 

Silently perish? 

No I in ln's bosom beams 

.;". Feeling more brightly ; 

, Honour too nobly gleams 

B'er to love lightly. 
If there be one that caw 

Wrong thee— life shames him I 
'Tis not, believe merman ; 

Manhood disclaims him 1 

Half thine own sorrow fiowa 

From thine election ; 
Pleased with each idle heauY 
, Prate of affection ; 
True love may silent muse, 

No hope to cheer him ; 
Whilst, when the coxcomb woos, 

All eyes smile near him 1 

Turn from |hetri0er*s tongue, 

Fair looks, and laughter; 
Smiles will not triumph long 

Sorrow reigns after ! 
Seek, f neath the quiet brow, 

Faith that fails never ; 
Love that will light thee now* 

Bless thee for ever! 



;,..'■■ ANCIENT iRi&Jr?Q&TBY. ■.'■■■■;./ 

Sir— In the notes to the second volume of Hardk 
man's Irish Minstrelsy, two poems are given in the origi- 
nal Irish, one of which is untranslated, the other accom- 
panied with a very beautiful metrical paraphrase, by the 
Rev. Dr. Drummond. The following version of both, if 
it has no other merit, can at least boast of fidelity. 

The first of these poems is anonymous, hut it contains 
internal marks of bardic composition. It is as follows : 

"On a bright summer's morn, by the king's river, I 
beheld a stately brown-haired maid; her voice was sweet- 
er than the music of the fairy host, and whiter was hei 
cheek than the foam of the waves.* 

" Her slender waist like the chalky cliff I her small, 
light foot, gliding with delight o*er the grassy meads of 
the desert If * Oh, fair one of the valleys,' I softly said, 
'unless you come with me, I shall have no health.* 

u At the birth of this lovely maid, there came a har- 
monious bee, with a shower of honey on her berrjj lip, 
I kissed this fragrant, fair, mirthful maid— 'Twas delight- 
ful I vow; but fist to my tale. 

■ u The sting of her burning lips went like an arrow 
through my heart; I was left without power, though, 
mournful to relate—is it not wonderful that I hve with 
an arrow in my heart, though hundreds before me have 
fallen by her love ? w 

* Cmpenad-tomi, literally, *M he cup on the waves*' •' 
.+ The word fasac, commonly rendered " a desert or WOjer- 
n ess," conveys no idea of sterility, hut the contrary* h^ing 
derived-froin-^groweth.- It denotes a place remote from, 
the habitation* ot men, full of $vm and trees* 
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The other is the commencement of a poem attributed 
to Ossian. It begins with an address to Ben Bolbin, a 
mountain in Connaught, and gives a very picturesque 
description of sylvan scenery. 

" Thou art sad to-day, oh Ben Bolbin ! thou calm hill 
whose aspect was beautiful. In other days, oh son of 
Alpron !* it was pleasant to be on its top. Many were 
the dogs and the youths — the sounds of horn and hound. 

"A tower was on its summit, the dwelling of a mighty 
hero. Oh lofty hill of contests ! oft was the heron heard 
in the season of night, and the grouse in the heath of 
thy mountain*, mingling their sounds with the music of 
the little bird. 'Twas sweet to listen to the baying of 
the hounds in the valleys, and the wonderful son of the 
rock.-)* All the heroes of FingalJ would be present, 
their beautiful hounds in the slips: many were the ga- 
therers of wood, the fair daughters of our race. There 
grew the berries of fragrant blossom— the strawberries 
and the blackberries — the fragrant, purple flower of the 
mountain-mead — the cresses of the water — the tender 
grass and the verdant herb. There wandered the lovely 
maids of the light-waving ringlets ; sweetly resounded 
the murmur of their voices. It was cheering to behold 
the eagle, and to listen to her lonely scream ; to hear the 
growling of the otters, the barking of the foxes; and the 
blackbird, as sweetly she warbled on the top of the thorn 
--•I assure thee, oh Patrick, that this place was delight- 
ful. On this hill were the seven bands of our heroes — 
alas ! few are my friends to-night — is not my tale mourn- 
ful?' Iota. 

To the Editor of the Dublin Penny Journal. 




*— — CCLAfTON.3! 

COMMON SANDPIPER.— f Totanus Hypolenccs.) 
This lively little bird is a regular periodical visitant, 
and during summer may be observed on the margin of 
most of the rivers, ponds, and lakes throughout the coun- 
try. It is one of those animated little creatures which 
enliven the fisherman as he pursues his favourite recrea- 
tion of angling, divesting him of that feeling of solitude 
which he would otherwise experience, when wandering 
along some of our retired mountain streams. I have not 
infrequently found it my only companion for hours 
on some of the most solitary streams in the county 
of Antrim ; and J have often laid down my rod, and 
watched the motions of my fellow traveller with feelings 
of unmingled pleasure. It is constantly in motion — 
running along the bank, or perched upon a stone, its tail 
moving up and down with great rapidity, and its head 
nodding, while the clear piping note is uttered with great 
sweetness. Its flight is very peculiar, though at the same 

* Son of Alpron. Mac Calf rum, and in other, Mac Alpron, 
that is, St. Patrick, the son of Calphernus, to whom the re- 
puted poem? of Ossian are mostly addressed. It may be well 
to observe that this poem was taken down from the recitation 
of a shepherd in the county of Mayo, by the ingenious com- 
piler of the "Irish Minstrelsy." 

t Mac alia, literally, " the son of the rock, is the general 
Irish term for an echo. 

% The euphonic name of Fin Mac Comhal, the celebrated 
chief of the Fknne Erin, 



time graceful, being performed by a rapid motion of the 
pinions, succeeded by intervals of rest, the wings conside- 
rably bent down, and in this manner it skims rapidly over 
the surface of the water. 

They are usually in pairs on the river; and if the lo- 
cality be favourable, several of them may be seen on a 
very small stream. They form their nest for the most 
part on the bank of a river or pond, almost close to the 
water's edge ; but in a vicinity likely to be flooded, they 
will withdraw further from the water. The nest is placed 
usually under a projecting tuft of grass or rushes ; and I 
have once known it situated under a gooseberry-bush in 
the vicinity of a pond. It consists merely of a hole 
scraped in the ground, and lined with dried grass, &c. 
The eggs are four in number, of a cream colour, blotched 
and spotted with brown. If disturbed during the process 
of incubation, the female will leave the nest as quietly as 
possible, and from some stone or other eminence in the 
neighbourhood, watch with the greatest anxiety the ap- 
proach of an enemy. I have frequently, on one of our 
rocky streams near Larne, disturbed these little birds, and 
have seen the female remain on a stone in the middle 
of the river for a very considerable time, her attention 
rivetted to the spot where her nest was fixed. During 
this period, her cry was one of the most plaintive I have 
ever heard, and uttered, not in the louder strain which 
they commonly employ, but in a much lower tone, and 
with a degree of sweetness scarcely conceivable. Not 
wishing to deprive her eggs of their necessary protectress, 
I have proceeded on my walk; and although I have en* 
deavoured to conceal myself, that I might observe the 
manner in which she would approach the nest, so cau- 
tious was her return, that I could never trace her to the 
spot; yet on reaching the nest ten minutes after, I would 
be obliged to disturb her again. She must have gained 
her nest, not by flying, but by skulking through the grass 
and rushes. When the young are hatched, the greatest 
agitation is perceptible in the manner of the female. She 
runs along the ground like the partridge, feigning lame- 
ness, and making use of any other stratagem likely to 
attract the attention of the intruder ; and in this man- 
ner draw him from her brood. So soon as the young 
are excluded from the shell, they quit the nest, although 
only covered with a greyish down. If discovered, and 
an attempt be made to take them before they are per- 
fectly fledged, it is said that they will dash into the wa- 
ter, and by diving and swimming, endeavour to escape- 
nature exhibiting in this admirable provision for the 
safety of an unfledged brood, another instance of con- 
summate wisdom. 

When the young are fully fledged, they and the parent 
birds perform a partial emigration towards the sea-shore; 
and hence, in June and July, we find them in flocks of 
five or six along the strands of our lough. Here they 
remain for some time, ere their autumnal or equatorial 
migration. They retire to the warmer parts of Europe, 
to Asia, and Africa, but not, as asserted by some, to re- 
gions further north. It was said by Latham that they 
were found in America ; but this is an error, for the 
common sandpiper has not been noticed by Wilson, Buo- 
naparte, Anderson, or other writers on the subject. The 
spotted sandpiper, {Totanus Macularius,) a nearly allied 
species, is a native of that country, and has been men- 
tioned as having been found in Britain. This, however, 
is most probably a mistake, as no well authenticated i»- 
stance of its capture is on record. It is so like the British 
species, that Bewick has figured a bird as the true spot- 
ted sandpiper, which is now ascertained to be the Totanus 
Hypolencos in immature plumage. Wilson's description 
of the manners and habits, mode of nidification, eggs, 
food, &c. of the spotted sandpiper, agrees precisely with 
that of the present species ; and, as Mr. Selby remarks, 
"we can scarcely divest ourselves of the idea that he is 
not describing the Totanus Hypolencos" I may observe, 
that while in the island of Rathlin during part of last 
summer, I observed only three or four specimens of the 
common sandpiper round the coast; and although there 
are two considerable ponds and several marshes on the 
island, I did not find this little bird frequenting them. 

Belfast, James D. Marshall, M.D, 



